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Assumptions Underlying Analysis 
In Debate 


WILBUR E. MOORE 
Central Michigan College 


os 


That there exist among debate coaches and debaters marked 
differences of opinion about what constitutes “correct analysis” 
of a debate proposition is evidenced by the disputes over the 
affirmative’s duties regarding plan, accusations of illegitimate 
strategems, and the quibbling over such terms as “federal,” 
“world government,” “compulsory arbitration,” etc. The tend- 
ency of affirmatives to reduce their burden of proof by restricted 
definitions and the objections of the negatives to this practice 
have led debaters more and more to shift from issues of policy 
to issues of definition. Apparently wide training, which includes 
study of the standard works on argumentation, and broad experi- 
ence, which includes participation in many strong tournaments, 
do not prevent confusing interpretations or shifting from issues 
of expediency to issues of definition on propositions of policy so 
that no logically adequate basis of decision is provided, for the 
writer has observed finalists in important tournaments devoting 
half their time to _quibbling over what constitutes “substantial 
increase in power’ and whether “compulsory arbitration” in- 
volves compulsory enforcement of the findings of an arbitration 
board, or merely the compulsion to arbitrate. 

Although such debating at its worst can probably never be 
prevented, still it is the writer's belief that certain contributions 
in recent years by writers on psycho-logics and certain principles 
of analysis outlined nearly two thousand years ago by Quintilian 
can, if followed, do much to reduce the dissensions over inter- 
pretation and the shifts in issues. 

Of the factors contributing to fruitless quibbling, the first per- 
haps, is an unawareness of the multivalued or variable character 
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of the terms in a debate proposition. A multivalued term is one 
to which may be assigned any one of a number of values, 

Before the \ validity of a proposition containing multivalued 
terms can be iiebenh, agreement must be reached on the 
values to be assigned to the terms. For example, no one would 
think of debating the validity of the proposition x & y = 30 
without first assigning values. Debate can not settle the values 
ol be assigned. Agreement must be reached. Further, the values 
do not inhere in x or y. If we unconsciously assume that they 
do, then two persons may quibble over whether x = 5 or 6 or 10, 
and y 6 or 5 or 3. The validity of a proposition containing 
such terms can not be evaluated vail agreement is reached on 
the value (meaning) of x. The value of y may then be deduced. 
Debate about the validity of propositions containing multivalued 
terms is meaningless and fruitless. 

‘That the terms in debate propositions are multivalued or vari- 
able can usually be demonstrated without recourse to authority. 
The uncertainty and confusion in the evaluations of both judges 
and debaters after a debate over interpretation is generally ap- 
parent. The uncertainty as to which “is correct” results from 
the unconscious assumption that there is “a correct definition.’ 
However, if authority is needed, one may only look at the values 
given to “federal” or “government” in the Oxford Dictionary or 
Encyclopedia of Political Science to be convinced that such terms 
are variable. 

Since they are variable, a debate on a proposition of policy 
becomes meaningless when either team refuses to accept the value 
assigned by its opponent. Further, since the values of terms like 
“government,” “federal,” “compulsory arbitration” are usually 
determined by custom (i.e. the values given to them by judges, 
political scientists, legislative acts, etc.) and since custom varies 
greatly, both teams in many instances may produce much reason 
and authority in support of the values they are assigning. The 
fact remains, however, that debate on the proposition has stopped 
and must remain meaningless until agreement can be reached. 

It wotild seem to the writer that debaters trained to accept the 
assumption that the meanings inhere in the terms and the issues 
inhere in the proposition’ instead of being assigned by them are 
more likely to assume that “their meanings are the real mean- 
ings.” They are, therefore, more likely to be controlled by the 
1 Reichenbach, Hans, Elements of Symbolic Logic, pp. 80-91. 

* Jbid. See also Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, pp. 133-150. 


8 Cf. Miller, Edd, “Special Types of Debate."”” The Debaters Magazine, 11 (Sept. 1946), 1945; 
Fritz, Charles, The Method of Argument, p. 49. 


Continued on page 51 
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The Chief Faults of Debaters 





E. R. NICHOLS 


jects and draw issues 


evidence — too much 


statement and personal opinion 
Lack of clear, convincing, reason- 


so 


ing power 


10. Misconception of the debate pro- 


cess 


MARTIN HOLCOMB'S LIST: 
1. Repeated assertions without 


proof 


2. Inaccurate statement of oppon- 


ents’ arguments 
3. “File-card”’ rebuttals 
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6. 


7. Inability to analyze debate sub- 


8. Lack of conclusive and clinching 
general 


os 


A board of four coaches who are nationally known for develop- 
ing strong debate teams present here the chief faults of debaters. 
Read them. Then make out your list and send it to the Editor. 


E. R. NICHOLS’ LIST: 
l. 


Insufficient research or lack of 
adequate preparation 

Reliance on the gift of gab 
Head-on collision style—no con- 
ception of strategic debating 
Borrowing from other debaters— 
both slicker devices and argu- 
ments without any investigation 
to determine accuracy or honesty 
of statement 

Ossified cases—no growth or de- 
velopment. Indicates laziness and 
self - complacency — _ especially 
true of winners 

Lack of organization 





MARTIN HOLCOMB 








8. 
9. 
10. 


GLENN R. CAPP’S LIST: 
Bs 


J. 
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5. Rapid, 


. 


Ic OF 


4. Relying on denials and numer- 
ous questions for rebuttal attacks 


loud and inarticulate 


speaking 
Substituting glibness of tongue 
(when he has it) for evidence 
and reasoning 

7. Lack of organization 

8. Faulty analysis 

9. Failure to clash 

0. Absence of authentic information 

on the subject 


E. O. WOOD'S LIST: 


1. Insufficient knowledge of subject 
matter 


+ 0. 3. Poor platform behavior 
4. Inadequate vocabulary 


Quibbling over terms of question 
Vagueness of affirmative stand 

Quibbling over burden of proof 
Misplaced oratorical endeavor 

Monotony of delivery 
General ineffectiveness of pre- 
sentation 


Overstating conclusions — draw- 
ing sweeping conclusions from 
insufficient evidence — extrava- 
gant claims 

Attacking personalities, appeal- 
ing to prejudices, traditions, cus- 
toms and ignorance as a substi- 
tute to attacking arguments di- 
rectly with counter reasoning 
and evidence 

Arguing about the meaning of a 
bating the issues 


2. Failure to meet issues 





proposition instead of de- 


Resorting to name calling—for example, labeling a proposal 


as communistic without offering proof 


Continued on page 54 


GLENN R. CAPP 
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The Worst Faults of Debate Judges 


Twenty widely distributed and representative debate squads 
from schools having Pi Kappa Delta chapters were asked to en- 
umerate their chief grievances against debate judges. Here is the 
list of chief offenses drawn up by the four squads that met the 





The Southwestern Louisiana debate squad presents an “action portrait” 
of incompetent and inattentive debate judges. 


Untrained judges: a chef, a janitor, a chemistry teacher, a barber. 
Inattentive judges: the pipe cleaner, the sleeper, the make-up artist, the reader. 
And to make the picture complete, a book-reading timekeeper. 


deadline. Duplications of ideas have not been eliminated since 
the wording may give slightly different emphasis. Debaters 
send your list to the Editor. At the end of the year a ranking 
of judges’ faults will be made. 
1. Use of substitute judges in tournaments who know practic- 
ally nothing about debate 
2. Coaches who, as judges, “cut off strong teams to ease their 
own teams into more favorable positions 
3. Coaches who, as judges, give the preference, often obviously, 
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10. 
ll. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
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to cases which they themselves favor (and attempt to justify 
themselves to the “losing team” after the debate is over) 
Judges who are apathetic — obviously. I admit that such 
apathy may be relative to the debaters’ abilities, but our 
teams notice great differences in various judges 

Judges who take no notes, but who in the middle of a de- 
bate, write down their decisions and then sink back to wait 
for the end 

Coaches who, as judges, take notes and use them primarily 
to give their own team advance information 

Judges who are impressed by oratory far more than by de- 
bate. This is taking the easy way out 

Not judging objectively but with a predetermined evalua- 
tion of arguments 

Apparent non-interest in the debate 

Wishing to debate “‘issues’” after the debate is over 
Evaluation of an authority because of political affiliations 
Giving an inferior team a decision to keep them from get- 
ting discouraged 

A judge who says, “By all rights you won the debate but my 
decision goes to the other side because you failed to answer 
a point to my satisfaction” 

A judge who debates and refutes arguments instead of letting 
the opposition do it. 

A judge who prefers the “shotgun blast” method of interroga- 
tion and expects the opposition to answer any and all ques- 
tions 

Nodding or smiling in agreement or shaking the head in 
disagreement 

Lack of debate training 

Inattentiveness 

Lack of judging experience 

Non-sympathetic attitude toward a case that differs from his 
teams’ cases 

Biases and prejudices 

Basing judgment on irrelevant factors 

Rendering decisions in the light of the institutions or coaches 
represented by the competing teams 

Permitting a team to influence his judgment during an in- 
formal discussion or visit after the close of the debate 
Disregarding a particular debate and rendering a decision 
in the light of the competing teams’ past records 

Taking into consideration only one or two of the following 
factors instead of all: 
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a. case and argument d. refutation 
b. organization c. delivery 
c. evidence 
27. Dis-interested attitude toward debate 
28. Inattentiveness to speakers 
29. Allowing personal prejudice to enter as a factor in decision 
30. Using own knowledge to refute either or both cases 
31. Placing too much value on speaking 
32. Lack of understanding of types of reasoning 
33. Faulty conception of affirmative’s burden of proof 
34. Failure to notice attempts of affirmative to use last rebuttal 
unfairly 
35. Conferring between judges when there are more than one 
36. Lacking of background knowledge of subject necessary to 
understand discussion 





ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING ANALYSIS IN DEBATE 
Continued from page 46 

unconscious projective mechanisms and to refuse to be flexible 
at a time in the debate when some flexibility is necessary if the 
debate is to progress from definition and interpretation to policy. 
Acquaintance with the nature of different levels of language 
and with the logic of variables, should help to reduce quibbling 
over interpretations. 

A second general principle that should prevent fruitless quib- 
bling may be discovered in Quintilian’s treatment of the status 
or essential basis of a cause. A proposition of policy will rest 
mainly on general considerations of right or expediency.‘ For the 
affirmative to choose for the essential basis an issue of definition, 
to debate whether their plan meets the requirements of the 
proposition instead of accepting an unquestioned burden of 
proof and “‘proving”’ the advantages of their proposal is to invite 
criticism and hazard victory.’ Although minor issues on propo- 
sitions of policy may involve fact or definition, adequate analysis 
of a proposition of policy will in greatest likelihood indicate 
that the main focus must be upon general considerations of good. 

Debaters who are aware that they are responsible for the 
assigning of meanings and agreeing upon them early, and who 
are eager in discussions of policy to choose as a basis of their 
cause questions of “right” and “good” and “expediency,” should 
raise the standards of debate and restore to it the respect which 
it deserves. 


* Quintilian, The Institutio Oratoria (translated by H. E. Butler) Bk III, Chapt. 6. 
’ For an excellent summary see Baldwin, Charles Sears, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, pp 74-76 








Talk and Talkers 








“A demon of a man, a full-blooded, exuberant Philistine, with 
a demiurgic brain and a bull's body, a Philistine in all but his 
devotion to the welfare of the State, his deep strain of racial 
piety,—this was the grand thing in Webster,—with an all-sub- 
duing personal force, an eye as black as death and a look like a 
lion's, as the farmers in his native New Hampshire said, almost 
a foreigner, with his rustic manners, among those Boston lovers 
of elegance, he was fighting in and out of Congress, first for the 
Constitution, for the Union, imperilled by so many factions, and 
secondly for the manufacturing interests that lay behind New 
England's rising fortunes. With an oratorical gift as great as 
Burke's in learning, in unction, if not in cultivation,—for, while 
Webster had a feeling for the sublime, he had little feeling for 
the beautiful,—he fought for the solid facts of property and the 
good old Yankee motive of self-interest. As a lawyer, he was 
unapproachable. When he talked about other lawyers, he made 
them seem like characters in Plutarch. He could invest a com- 
mon murder-case with the atmosphere of an Aeschylean drama.’ 
—Van Wyck Brooks. 


“The most threatening obstacle to the attainment of our 
cherished goals—peace, material and cultural progress, security 
and understanding—is the shocking failure of communication 
among men. Our inability to communicate, to achieve under- 
standing with one another across the barriers that have arisen 
from differences of groups, nation, religion, profession, skill and 
philosophy, is cast into bolder relief than ever before by our 
vastly increased ability to communicate across the barrier of 
space. We have overcome physical obstacles, but we are still 
waging an uphill struggle to overcome the obstacles born of men’s 
ways of life. Words, ideas and institutions have different mean- 
ings for different individuals, groups, and fraternities of knowl- 
edge.” —A pproaches to Group Understanding. 


The soldier Miles Standish couldn't speak. He sent a friend to plead his case. 
You know the result. He died a bachelor. John Alden couldn't speak either, but he 


at least tried and got in a scoring position. Priscilla Mullens was the only one of the 
famous trio who could speak. She saved the day with a few well chosen remarks. 
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One of the primary objectives of forensics must be the develop- 
ment of intellectual honesty. Ability to scrutinize reports and 
detect inaccuracies or deliberate misrepresentations, skill in ex- 
ploding fictional statements, scorn for garbled testimony, con- 
tempt for counterfeit “evidence” should form the heart of a 
debater’s character. Quintilian’s first essential for an orator was 
that he should be a good man, possessing not merely exceptional 
gifts of speech but all the excellencies of character as well. Dr. 
Robert West questioned the worth of training students in 
powerful techniques of persuasion unless they possessed high 
ethical purpose. 

In face of these avowed aims how can incomplete, misleading, 
or false publicity regarding a school’s forensic achievement be 
condoned? We have recently had occasion to compare local re- 
ports of the standing of various debate teams with the official 
reports of tournaments. Claims for first or second place with 
disregard for the fact that several other teams tied for the same 
position, the implication that teams were victorious in divisions 
in which actually no decisions were given, claiming a champion- 
ship in a tournament where no winner was officially declared are 
common. 

Will forensic people and their reporters be accused of adopt- 
ing the propaganda techniques of pressure groups and author- 
itarian governments? Sadly enough, college news bureaus fre- 
quently appear to be copying the successful but ethically ques- 
tionable techniques of propaganda agencies. 

Coaclies, orators, and debaters should demand accurate re- 
porting. They should facilitate accurate reporting by giving 
“the facts.” 
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ers to his colleagues. 





THE CHIEF FAULTS OF DEBATERS 


Continued from page 48 
Failure to adapt constructive arguments to the cases as pre- 
sented by the opposing teams 
Asking obviously unimportant questions as a strategical de- 
vice to get the opposition to waste time 
Failure to debate basic issues—to lay down and defend a 
prima facie case 
Too much reliance upon “quotation from authority” as a 
form of evidentiary support 
Affectation in delivery—the failure to coordinate voice, body, 
and mind in the presentation of the debate 
Mannerisms of delivery, such as: 
(1) Carrying a pencil to the platform 
(2) Continuous reference to notes 
(3) Charging to or shuffling up to the speakers platform 
(4) Clinging to and leaning heavily upon the speakers stand 
(5) Continuous adjustments of glasses or wearing apparel 
(6) Starting the speech on the way to the speakers stand 
(7) Indirect eye contact—failure to look at the members of 
the audience 
(8) Ungainly posture—resting the weight on one foot, hands 
in pockets, slumping on the stand, feet too wide apart, 
swaying of the body and the like 
(9) Fumbling with such articles as watch chains and coins 
during the delivery 
(10) Talking directly to one’s opponents with disregard to 
the audience 





George Green, winner of 
the Illinois State Extempore 
contest, presents a few point- 
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Chapter News 


os 
California 


The University of California at Los Angeles won first place in 
the Santa Barbara Debate Tournament, and the University of 
Redlands placed second. Teams from twenty-five colleges in 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California were entered in the tour- 
nament. 


Colorado 


Dr. Roy M. Green, president of Colorado A & M College in 
Fort Collins, died January 22. Dr. Green was deeply interested 
in speech activities as a part of the well rounded liberal educa- 
tion which the students at a technical school should possess. Dr. 
Green was a member fo Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Delta, 
and Alpha Zeta. 


Florida 


On January 30-31, Florida Gamma sponsored the first Uni- 
versity of Miami debate tournament. Teams from Chicago, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, and Stetson Universities 
participated. Other activities of this revived chapter included 
debate trips to New Orleans, Columbia, South Carolina, and 
New York. 


Illinois 


Four debate teams from Illinois State Normal University tied 
for second place in the tournament held at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. Evelyn Reed, Muriel 
Gresham, Don Ferguson, Wilber Johnson, Calvin Moore, and 
Don McConkey represented Illinois Normal. 


Kenneth Wolfe, Virden Trotter, Bill Barney, and Roland 
McShanog of Western Illinois State Teachers College presented 
an assembly debate on the national proposition, “Resolved, That 
a Federal World Government Should Be Established.” 


Jack Heiken, Sam Goich, Bill Schirmer, Darrell Piersol, Roy 
Grenier, Robert Hook, and Harrison Oury represented Illinois 
Wesleyan at the Illinois Normal Tournament. 
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Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, announces the establish- 
ment of a department of speech which will offer graduate work 
in speech beginning the summer of 1948. Dr. Clara Krefting 
Mawhinney is chairman of the new department. The first activity 
of the new department was the sponsoring of a speech tourna- 
ment. Approximately two hundred participants from eleven col- 
leges entered the forensic meet, which included oratory, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, discussion, poetry reading, radio news- 
casting, and debate. The convocation speaker at the tournament 
was Rolf Kaltenborn, Jr. 


The reports from Dr. F. Lincoln Holmes, Illinois Zeta, indi- 
cate that Illinois Normal University’s Sixteenth Annual Tourna- 
ment was well attended by excellent teams from Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. In the 
championship division in which the direct clash system was used, 
Augustana, Illinois, won first, and Northern Illinois Teachers 
placed second. Eureka and Monmouth tied for third. In division 
I, five out of the eighty-four teams participating were undefeated. 
Schools with undefeated teams were Augustana, River Falls, St. 
Olaf, Knox, and Northwestern. Hope College won the oratorical 
contest, while Northern Illinois Teachers and Ripon tied for 
second. 

Indiana 


Indiana Alpha has been directly responsible for the renewal 
of forensic activities at Franklin College. Once a strong com- 
petitor in all forensic activities, Franklin suffered a marked de- 
cline in speech activities during the war years. This year, how- 
ever, Indiana Alpha, under the presidency of Don Williams, who 
also holds an assistantship in the Speech Department, is sponsor- 
ing a novice debate tournament and sending representatives to 
intercollegiate debate tournaments. 


Kansas 


Bethel College, Newton, Kansas, conducted its annual pre- 
Christmas Debate Tournament December 6. Thirty-two debate 
teams from eleven colleges participated. Five teams were un- 
defeated. Professor Eldon W. Graber was director of the tourna- 
ment. 


Ronald Reid and Jim Yeater of Baker University won first 
place in the junior division of men’s debate at the Mid-South 
Forensic Tournament at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 























DELTA 


Dr. Judson Foust, Don Nelson, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 

Dr. Charles L. Anspach, 

President of Central Michigan College 


Don Nelson, Dr. H. L. Curry, Mildred Fisher, Wayne McFarland, Senator Morse, 
Dr. Wilbur Moore, Professor E. R. Pfister, Lester Thomas 


On March 2, when Senator Wayne Morse appeared on Central Mich- 
igan College’s lecture program, the Michigan Theta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta presented honorary memberships and diamond keys to Senator 
Morse and Dr. Judson Foust, Assistant to the President of the College. 
Senator Morse debated three years at the University of Wisconsin and 
later coached debate there and at the University of Minnesota. Dr. Foust, 
who debated four years at Albion College and who is a member of Delta 
Sigma Rho, never lost a decision. 
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Michigan 


Michigan Theta sent four debate teams to the state tourna- 
ment for men and achieved the best record by winning nine out 
of eleven contests. This year the novice debaters, the women’s 
squad, and the varsity men’s squad, all under the direction of 
Mr. Emil Pfister, have won twenty-five and lost five debates. 
Donald Nelson, president of Michigan Theta, placed second in 
the state extempore contest. In addition to the traditional con- 
tests and activities, members of the Michigan Theta chapter, 
under the supervision of Dr. H. L. Curry and Mr. Emil Pfister, 
have presented a number of model discussions and parliamentary 
drills before rural leadership groups, women’s clubs and service 
organizations. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Gamma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed 
on February 6. The installation of the new chapter and the 
initiation of its members were conducted by Professor J. Dale 
Welsch, Miss Ruth Williams, and Miss Virginia Harrison. Dr. 
Welsch was formerly a member of Pi Kappa Delta at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Miss Williams was formerly a member 
of Pi Kappa Delta at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 
The officers of the new chapter are Regenia Cowley, president: 
Thellis McDonald, vice-president; Joyce Jones, secretary; Joy 
Noble, corresponding secretary. 


Dr. E. S. Wallace, director of the Eighth Annual Millsaps 
“Warm-Up” Debate Tournament which was held at Jackson, 
Mississippi, the first week in December reports a successful tourna- 
ment. On the basis of ratings given individual speakers, Jack 
Lowry of Georgetown College placed first; Ernest Mosley, 
Ouachita College, second; Tarver Rountree, University of Ala- 
bama, third. In the junior division, Oscar Newton of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama placed first and Gerald Rigby of Louisiana 
State University, second. In the women’s division Martha Jo 
Bush of Louisiana State University placed first and Jeanne Butner 
of Arkansas Teachers was second. In oratory, Tarver Rountree, 
University of Alabama, placed first; Kelly Hamm of Louisiana 
College, second. 


Missouri 


Professor Sherod Collins, head of the Department of Speech, 
demonstrated the use of public address system and disc and tape 
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recorders at an audio-visual education conference held at Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Bill and Steve Shinn, Paul Andreck, and Royal Miller repre- 
sented Kirksville State Teachers College at the Normal Illinois 
tournament. 


Nebraska 


Walt Stromer represented Hastings College in oratory at the 
University of Nebraska tournament, February 27 and 28. 


North Carolina 


Dr. Albert Keiser, North Carolina Delta, has again been ap- 
pointed to help select the thirty-two debate teams to compete in 
the National Tournament at West Point, April 29-May 2. 


Oklahoma 


Two large high school forensic tournaments were held by 
Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, and East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma, during February. Professor T. A. 
Houston was director of the tournament at Durant and Professor 
D. J. Nabors was the director at Ada. Contests in debate, oral 
interpretation of poetry, one-act plays, extemporaneous speaking, 
and discussion were held. 


Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity students who helped 
bring sweepstakes honors to 
Wesleyan for the second 
consecutive year at South 
Dakota Intercollegiate For- 
ensic Association tourna- 
ment February 20 and 21 
held at the University of 
South Dakota at Vermill- 
ion. 





Back row, left to right: Harold Burnett, extemporaneous speaking: Dean Barkley, ora- 
tory; Stanley Hallett, peace oratory. 

Front row: Donna Comstock, oratory; Corinne Albrook, extemporaneous speaking; 

Lois Byllesby, peace oratory. 
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South Dakota 


The annual Sioux Falls College Speech Tournament was held 
on Saturday, January 17. Seventy debaters from eleven colleges 
and universities took part in four rounds of debate. Three types 
of debate: direct clash, heckling, and formal were used in the 
tournament. All debates were non-decision. 

The annual state contest in Peace Extemporaneous Speaking 
was held in conjunction with the tournament. Students placing 
in the men’s division were: first, Thomas Gerber, Northern State 
Teachers, Aberdeen; second, William Shapiro, Yankton College; 
third, Tom Kilian, Augustana, Sioux Falls. In the women’s divi- 
sion, the winners were: first, Roene Coffin, Southern State Teach- 
ers, Springfield, $.D.; second Arlene Salman, South Dakota State 
College; third, Dorothy Peterson, Augustana. 

Contests in oratory were also held for winners of second place 
in local contests. Winners in the men’s division were: first, John 
Orr, Dakota Wesleyan; second, James Simpson, Yankton College; 
third, Gordon Smith, Sioux Falls College. In the women’s divi- 
sion, winners were: first, Mary Reardon, Sioux Falls College; 
second, Verlys Batie, Northern State Teachers; third, Janet Bar- 
clay, University of South Dakota. 


Twenty-six colleges from six states: Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, were represented in the 
Red River Valley Forensics ‘Tourna- 
ment under the direction of Dr. W. E. 
Lillo of Concordia College and Pro- 
fessor Allen Erickson of Moorhead 
State Teacher's College. 

Clarice Smith and Dottie Wik, 
Sioux Falls College debate team, won 
first place honors in the women’s 
division of debate held at Moorhead 
State Teacher's College in Moorhead, 
Minnesota. With five wins and one 
loss, the Sioux Falls team was named 
first place winner over the women’s 
team from South Dakota State, on the 
basis of total team ratings on the 
judges’ ballots. The State College 
team, also with five wins and one loss, 

Clarice Smith and Deloris Wik, ‘4S awarded second place. 
Sioux Falls College, winners of the A Yankton College team placed 


women’s division of the Red River : ’ a * s . 
Veltes Hebets Teunement first in the men’s division of debate 








- 
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at Concordia College with a recordof six wins and no losses. 
They out- ranked an undefeated team from Carleton College 
on the basis of judges’ ratings. 


Texas 


Past President Glenn Capp installed Texas Nu Chapter, Texas 
State College of Arts and Industry, at Kingsville, Texas. Professor 
Ted Skinner is the sponsor of the new chapter. 


Texas Mu Chapter at Stephen Austin College was reorganized 
after ten years of inactivity. The new officers are Paul S. Wilson, 
president; Earl Lord, vice president; and Miss Rosel Schillings, 
secretary-treasurer. At a recent dinner meeting Texas Mu pre- 
sented Dr. Paul L. Boynton, president of Stephen Austin Col- 
lege, with an honorary membership in Pi Kappa Delta. 


The winners of the various events at the Baylor University 
Invitational Forensic Tournament, Waco, Texas, February 6 
and 7, 1948, were as follows: 

Men’s Debate: first, North Texas State College, David Cotten 
and Keith Parks; second, Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bennie Francka and Basil Bortizki. 

Women's Debate: first, East Central State College, Doris Stew- 
art and Berlyene Miller; second, Baylor University, Bobbie Wal- 
lace and Betsy Ross. 

Junior Men’s Debate: first, Seminole Junior College, Delynn 
Dever and Jack Harber; second, University of Oklahoma, Harry 
McMillan and William Bowles. 

Junior Women’s Debate: first, University of Texas, Lucita 
Thornton and Sara McCampbell; second, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Merrita Dominque and Marguerite Richard. 

Senior Men’s Poetry Reading: first, A. C. C., Chris Clark; sec- 
ond, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Ray Zagone. 

Senior Women’s Poetry Reading: first, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Ruby Lee Draughon; second, Baylor University, Elsie 
Gayer. 

Junior Men’s Poetry Reading: first, Trinity University, Charles 
Seamans; second, A. C. C., Bill Fling. 

Junior Women’s Poetry Reading: first, Lon Morris Junior 
College, Elaine Hoffman; second, Louisiana College, Joann 
Mohan. 

Senior Men’s Oratory: first, Louisiana College, Kelly Hamm; 
second, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Ray Zagone. 
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William V. O’Connell, head of the 
speech department at Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ College and past 
president of Pi Kappa Delta, was 
elected president of the Illinois Speech 
Association. The Illinois Speech As- 
sociation is one of the strongest state 
associations in the country. 


Professor E. R. Nichols, founder 
of Pi Kappa Delta, was recently 
elected second vice-president of The 
Speech Association of America. 

Professor E. R. Nichols, a veteran 
teacher of speech and developer of 
innumerable championship debate 
teams, extempore speakers, and ora- 
tors, was accorded this recognition 
not only because of his long service 
as a teacher and director of forensics 
but because of his significant contributions to the theory of 
debate and argumentation and his impressive leadership in the 
founding of The Debaters’ Magazine. Professor Nichols, with 
his colleague Joseph Baccus, is the author of Modern Debating. 
Professor Nichols has also written a number of professional arti- 
cles on debate and public speaking for the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and The Forensic. 





W. V. O'CONNELL 


Senior Women’s Oratory: first, Louisiana College, Loidene 
Cuniff; second, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Dorothy Flem- 
ing. 

Junior Men’s Oratory: first, Texas University, Ronnie Dugger; 
second, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Alvin Ducote and 
Southeastern State College, Oklahoma, Jack Carter. 

Junior Women’s Oratory: first, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lucille Magnon; second, Lon Morris Junior College, Betty 
Read. 

Senior Men’s Extemporaneous Speaking: first, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Bill Nighswonger; second, Baylor University, 
Tom Webb. 

Senior Women’s Extemporaneous Speaking: first, Baylor Uni- 
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versity, Betsy Ross; second, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Julie Martin. 

Junior Men’s Extemporaneous Spe: iking: first, University of 
Oklahoma, Harry McMillan; second, U Iniversity of Houston, Fred 
Bates and Southern Methodist University, Paul Morell. 

Junior Women’s Extemporaneous Speaking: first, Louisiana 
College, Helen Williams; second, Seminole Junior College, Doro- 
thy Compton. 

After Dinner Speaking: first, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Marguerite Richard; second, Southern Methodist University, 
Virginia Brannon. 





Book Review 


The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. F. S. C. Northrop. 

New York. The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. XIV-402. 

In this challenging work, most of which has appeared in critical 
journals, the author, who is Professor of Philosophy and Law at 
Yale University, conceives of logic in the broadest sense. Emphasis 
is placed upon its applications in the diverse scientific methods 
of the natural and the social sciences and in the humanities. 
Throughout, the differences between problems of fact and 
problems of value are held in focus. The author compels the 
reader to face two fundamental issues. First, can normative 
and ethical problems be solved by scientific method? Second, 
they can what are those methods? 

The inadequacies of the traditional: answers of the social 
scientists and moral philosophers on ethical issues is demon- 
strated by the inadequacies of methods proposed as exhibited 
by an analysis of the differences between fact and value and 
factual theories and normative theories. Further, the inade- 
quacies are demonstrated by the failure of the traditional methods 
to solve a single specific normative problem. 

“If methods for handling problems of fact in the natural 
sciences could evidence in their support only talk about their 
adequacy, while never solving a specific scientific problem or 
verifying a specific theory, to remove it from the realm of con- 
troversy and debate, experts studying nature would most cer- 
tainly reject them.” 

If methods proposed by moral philosophers and humanists for 
solving the tremendous issues of human conduct and human 
values are to possess adequacy, they too must solve specific prob- 
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lems and draw to their support more than talk and controversy. 

The author believes that in the social sciences and humanities 
as well as in the natural sciences, it is the analysis of the problem 
which guides one to the relevant facts, and, once they are known, 
to the relevant hypothesis. Differing sharply from Bacon, in 
point of view, Professor Northrop does not believe that the facts 
determine the analytical method or the hypothesis. Agreeing 
more with Pragmatic philosophers and modern writers on psycho- 
logics, Northrop states that the analytical method will govern 
the facts which are observed, their interpretation, and the hypo- 
thesis to be formulated. 

The analysis of a problem, whether “scientific” or ethical, must 
reduce the “problematic situation to the relevant factual situa- 
tion,” the difference between problems of policy and problems 
of fact lying in the lengthiness of the analysis. ‘“The reduction 
of problems of value to problems of fact must be possible if any 
normative statements are cognitive and true, rather than merely 
persuasive and hortatory. For to say a statement is true is to 
answer a question of fact.” 

The author questions the adequacy of social ideals which have 
never been fully realized. For example, does the fact that there 
is no actual society anywhere in which the democratic ideal is 
realized serve as proof of the inadequacy of the democratic ideal? 
Similarly, is Christianity proved inadequate by the failure of 
anyone to conform fully to that ideal? The author's answer is 
yes: “. . . if normative social theories were handled by the same 
methods as those used for factual theories, this is precisely what 
we should conclude when we find our normative social theories 
to be out of accord with specific facts in any actual society.” 

It is Professor Northrop’s thesis that scientific method can 
determine the correct (good) normative social theory. From the 
many social theories such as Anglo-American laissez faire, Roman 
Catholic social theory, Chinese Confucianism, Mohammedan the- 
istic social theory, Buddhist non-theistic social theory and others 
yet undeveloped, scientific methods of analysis (there is no one 
scientific method) can determine the adequate theory. Scientific 
methods can determine the ends for which the discoveries of 
science are used as well as make possible these discoveries. 

Although there is much with which many if not most readers 
will disagree violently, the challenge to rigorous thinking on 
problems of policy is compelling and on the whole exceedingly 
fruitful. W.E.M. 
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